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Cambridgeshire 


This is a talk | gave in June 1979 at Lakenheath American Library 
with additional illustrations 
by Mike Petty 


There are inevitably errors. Please correct them 
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In the early 
1600s the 
Church forbad 
the reading of 
the Bible 
except in 
Hebrew, Greek 
or Latin. This 
doctrine was 
challenged in 
Cambridge 
where a group 
of met in secret 
at the WHITE 
HORSE INN 
which stood 
near the BULL 
HOTEL. 
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Mike Petty's Collection 


EMMANUEL COLLEGE was the headquarters of Cambridge Puritanism. It was founded 
by Sir WALTER MILDMAY, Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1584, mainly to provide a 
“seed-plot of learned men for the supply of the church". Out of the EMMANUEL came 
the scholars who supplied eleven heads of Cambridge colleges and also the largest 
number of those university men who crossed the seas to play an outstanding part in 
the development of New England 

They included William BLACKSTONE, first citizen of BOSTON who studied at 
EMMANUEL He was ordained deacon and priest and went to America on board 
Katherine 1623. He established himself at SHAWMUT lived a solitary but contented life 
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The Mayflower pilgrims were too few, and no 
permanent settlement seems to have been 
made until the Massachusetts Bay Company 
entered the field. In June 1629 they considered 
transferring their headquarters to America. 
Twelve of the leading men met in Cambridge, 
possibly in a room at Emmanuel College, and 
agreed to emigrate with their families to New 
England within seven months. That year five 
ships took "many worthy gentlemen from 
London, Doncaster & other places to New 
England. Amongst them were JOHN WINTHROP 
the first Governor who'd been at TRINITY aged 
14. 


John HARVARD. The son of London butcher 
entered Emmanuel College in 1627 and 
obtained his M.A. degree. When his mother 
died, she left him a legacy of £250 & 
property. In 1636 John married ANNE 
SADLER, sister of a College friend. Having 
collected a library of 300 books, in 1637 the 
young couple crossed the ocean to make 
their home in New England. He was made a 
townsman of CHARLESTON of which John 
became pastor of the "First Church". In 
October 1636 the General Court of BOSTON 
had voted £400 for the purpose of founding a 
place of superior tuition which was to be at 
NEWTOWN. This on 2nd May 1638 was 
renamed CAMBRIDGE. However owing to 
Indian wars there was little building progress 
until John HARVARD died on 14th Sept 1638 
leaving half his estate and his library to the 
proposed college - a legacy which made the 
intended college a reality. On 13th Mar 1639 
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Gt St Mary 


-Mike Petty siGollection) 


JOHN COTTON entered TRINITY COLLEGE when 13 and eventually became 
Fellow of EMMANUEL. A preacher who could make the congregation of GT ST 
MARYS CHURCH "hum" he in 1612 became vicar of St Botolph's Church, 
BOSTON, Lines. Going to New England in 1633 he reached TRIMOUNTAIN 
(later renamed BOSTON in his honour) and was chosen teacher of its church. 
His style of preaching resulted in his congregation being larger than all the 
others put together. In 1636 he drew up a series of laws for governing New 
England based on the Bible. 


John ELIOT of JESUS later 
became "the apostle to 
the Indians“. He 
produced his Indian 
Bible, presenting a copy 
to Jesus library; a simple 
man who retained 
Speech and idioms of 
East Anglia - "I been't 
afraid, thank God. | 
been't afraid to die" 


Pembroke 


But although practically free from interference from England the Puritans who had 
sacrificed so much to escape religious uniformity came themselves to oppose the religious 
freedom sought by such exponents as ROGER WILLIAMS. He'd attended PEMBROKE 
COLLEGE as a pensioner in 1625. He reached Boston in Feb 1631 and in April became a 
teacher at SALEM church. To some he was a pestilent nuisance & eventually in 1635 he 
was sentenced to perpetual exile by pillars of the Church in New England - all Cantabs. He 
later founded the colony of RHODE ISLAND, the third state to be founded by a Cambridge 
graduate. 
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As early as 
1628 the Rev 
J. GLOVER, 
rector of 
SUTTON, 
engaged 
STEPHEN DAY 
of Cambridge 
(born 1610) to 
go with him to 
New England 
to set upa 
press there. 
Glover dying 
on the 
passage out 
the press was 
established by 
Day in 1639 in 
immediate 
connection 
with HARVARD 
COLLEGE. Day 
printed the 


WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 

In 1775 came the revolt of the North American 
colonies, known as the War of American 
Independence; the first battle was Bunker Hill, 
Massachusetts in which the colonialists were 
defeated. 

The leader of the revolt was a certain George 
Washington, who became first President of the 
newly independent USA; his uncle lies buried in 
LITTLE ST MARY'S Church, Cambridge; there is a 
monument which shows the stars and stripes of 
the family's arms, which are now the arms of 
Washington DC & the basis of the American flag 


Lt St Mary’s 


It is a far cry from the White 
House, the home of American 
President Calvin Coolidge, to the 
old-world village of COTTENHAM. 
Some time back one of the 
Coolidge family unearthed the 
fact that they had originated in 
the village and the Rev Robert 
Moline instituted a search in the 
parish registers. He has sent the 
President a leather bible with a 
picture of the parish church on 
the back and a photograph of the 
original entry of the baptism in 
1604 of little John Coulledge. The 
family emigrated to America in 
1631. 


In early 1800s advertisements were appearing in Cambridge papers 
extolling the virtues on life in North America. One such appeared on 1st 
October 1803 for land at Prince Edward Island, Canada. It gives some 
impression of the state of things at that time. Township no.47 had 
already 20 families, all doing well, the lands being very fertile. As the 
point forms a commodious roadsted in the tract between Canada and 
the West Indies, and indeed to all the other parts of America, it is not 
uncommon to see a dozen vessels lying at anchor at once which gives 
inhabitants opportunity of purchasing luxuries and foreign necessaries at 
a moderate rate and of selling the product of their farms at their own 
doors. 
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EMIGRATION 

Cambridgeshire folk responded to the 
opportunities offered. One early settler must have 
been Thomas GRANT who died there in October 
1820 aged 60; he had been a farmer at 
CHATTERIS. 
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In 1835 one emigrant from LONGSTANTON, John MORRIS, died at 
Saundersville Indiana 


Not everything turned out well 
Bryant HOOPER, 74, was found 
hanging from an osier tree at 
TRUMPINGTON in December 1839; 
he had returned from America 
(where he had been 40 years) 
some four months earlier. The 
climate could be against people; 
from Canada in Dec 1843 came 
news of an early winter - "it is 
unfortunate for the poor, as there 
is little employment during 
winter" - but the writer went on to 


z say that provisions were very 
cheap - mutton 2d per Ib, hares 
10d a couple 


Croydon Wilds 


But to put the other side there was news in Dec 1843 from six labourers who 
had left CROYDON for Upper Canada, living 30 miles from London - "we have 
a pig, we give a dollar for one, as you will have to give 18 shillings for in 
England ... | cook more meat in one day than you do in a week ..." 
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By now many were choosing 
to start a new life in Australia 
but American emigrants 
included six families, about 
40 in number from 
WATERBEACH who journeyed 
to New York in 1849 following 
favourable accounts from 
families who had left the 
year before 
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Emigration was encouraged by the 
publication of "The Emigrants Guide to 
America" in 1848 with its sections on 
the manners and customs of the 
American people and the peculiarities 
of the American character - and of 
course by something even more 
valuable - Gold. 

A letter of September 1849 from 
Samuel MOYLE described how some 
had made their way to California ... 
"they soon found their might get almost 
anything they asked, and after working 
a few days at £3 per day, or an ounce 
of gold, they commenced on their own 
account, and could now get up to five 
ounces of gold a day, or were making 
the equal of £16 per day, English 
money". The Editor was quick to point 
out that £16 in California was not worth 
16s in England in the way of 


William Hodson, founder of the 
MANEA Community, decided on 
the collapse of that venture, to 
emigrate to America in 1846. 


He established a home at Turtle 
where he lived the life of a country 
gentleman. He built a flour mill 
and a distillery 

Later he moved to Janesville in 
Wisconsin where he built another 
brewery. This this soon caught fire 
and he was involved an extensive 
legal battle with the Government 
over sales of whisky. 


His mansion was the largest of all 
the houses at Turtle. “So spacious 
is the house that it attracted 

tourists daily”. It stood until 1979 
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There were also grave problems in 
England; it was a time when no 
matter how hard men worked they 
were unable to make enough to live; 
from all across Cambridgeshire came 
news of incendiarism as people 
vented their frustration in riot and 
rage. 
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From LITTLEPORT 1850: "the state of times is beginning to tell with great force. 
A spirit of emigration is spreading fast and it is probable that 50 families of 
limited means who cannot stem the torrent of free trade will quite this place 
and WELNEY for other climes. Next year, March 1851, "in a few days from 50 to 
100 are about to bid adieu forever from LITTLEPORT, SOUTHERY and the 
Surrounding fens ... many of the wives and children will be left behind until 
money can be sent for their passage. 52 cottages with plots of ground are now 
for sale at any price. With no work - no hopes of a living before them - they 
become desperate and the cry amongst us is "We cannot be any worse of; we 
may be better. If we stop here we must lose all without remedy: we will 
therefore risk all somewhere else". (Letters home from the BROWN brothers of 
LITTLEPORT who emigrated to New York and Owego, Cleveland and Lansing 
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Similar problems were being faced at HADDENHAM, 1851: several 
families have emigrated to America, forced from their homes by the 
depressed state of the times and the low prices given for agricultural 
produce. It is expected upwards of 50 more will be on their way to 
America. The labourers are walking about two or three together without 
any employment; cottages are daily becoming unoccupied ... such is the 
ctate of thinas in this once nrosnerous village. caused hv the nolicv of 


SOHAM was also having 
problems; a public 
meeting was held to 
consider raising sum of 
money to aid labourers 
to emigrate to America. 
Within a day or two 
L rmbt e tee n before the meeting the 

apes BRO ee A Overseers of the Poor 

ae BE on a had applications from a 

dozen men for the means 
to emigrate, each of 
whom had six or more 
children; at LITTLEPORT 
they were finding that 
the wives and families 
left behind were an extra 
burden on the rates 
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Others tried to take the whole family - sometimes with problems; from 
UPWELL, March 1851 came the story of a family of nine who left en route to 
Hull, but at Wisbech the mother gave birth to another baby - an extra cost 
which they could not afford - and they had already sold everything to raise 
what money they had 


Soham Church 


Eer won pe PRICKWILLOW and ELM in 1851, CHIPPENHAM, 
HISTON and ISLEHAM in 1852 - and more from SOHAM: 24 persons left 
for America, making 200 in last 4 weeks ... families of DILLY, BAKER, 
HARRINGTON, TAYLOR; "every week some leave their homes for a 
foreign land; it is daily seen that the unemployed men will stand at the 
corners of the street and starve, before they will become the prisoners 
of the Union workhouse, pick opium and grind at the mill" 


Still they went Stateside : 1852, Nov 13 ELSWORTH ... Lewis HARD, 
bricklayer with his family, set sail for America; this is the 5th family 
amounting in all to nearly 40 persons who have emigrated within last 


two years. 


Old couple at garden gate, 
Wicken 


But the journey was not without hazard as the WICKEN news told in 
November 1853: a small farmer sold off his stock to try his luck in the 
much talked of America; his son married his lovely young virgin and off 
they set for London. They embarked on their vessel which was soon on 
the rolling waters of the deep. On the second night two dead bodies 
were thrown into the sea; this put a sudden check upon the courage of 
our gallant hero. Upon their arrival at Portsmouth they were soon 
landed again, having declined to further encounter the mysteries of the 
deep. 


Cambridge Poad, Fenstanton. iF 


Fen Drayton 

Fenstanton 
Some continued: Apr 1854, FEN DRAYTON: Mr DENNY with his wife 
and seven children, left this village; also George KIDMAN from 
FENSTANTON, for America. The night previous for the morning of 
their departure was spent with many friends who, anxious to see 
them off, remained with them until about six o'clock when they took 
their leave of the emigrants and wished them all the good wishes and 
prosperity the world could offer. 


MARKET STREET, FORDHAM. 
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But not all prospered. 27 May 1854, FORDHAM: the inhabitants of this 
quiet village were somewhat startled the other day by the sudden 
appearance amongst them of one of the emigrants who were sent by 
subscription from this place about two years ago. The man named CURTIS 
states that on arrival in America he laboured for some time as an 
agricultural servant; that afterwards he was employed in a bake-house 
but having exhausted all his savings during a protracted illness of the 
yellow fever he engaged himself to a sailor on board an American 
Merchantman in which capacity he was enabled to revisit his native place 


Ashley 


Others fled to escape justice here: 1st May 1858, ASHLEY: the families of 
CLAYDENS, BELL AND DEEKS, about 30 persons left for America; Deeks 
the landlord of the Crown Inn was involved in pecuniary difficulties and 
an execution was issued against his property, he quietly left the village 
with his horses and cart which he sold at Newmarket, and was not 
afterwards seen or heard of, but it is well known that he has sailed for 
America and his wife and family have now followed him 


Swaffham Prior 


With so many having 
made the journey, and 
news so comparatively 
scarce there was great 
excitement at 
SWAFFHAM PRIOR in 
November 1865 when 
local squire, G.P. ALLIX 
gave an account of his 
travels in the US. He 
journeyed from New 
York via Chicago, to the 
Utah settlement and 
his return by Panama 
to England. In their 
passage over the plains 
and prairies beyond the 
outback of Civilisation 
they met with many 
extraordinary 
encounters, having 
been attacked more 
than once by the Indian 


CIVIL WAR 

This was of course just after the 
American Civil War - and opposition to 
Slavery had been occupying the minds 
and consciences of local people and 
local newspapers (28 May 1853). 

The Cambridge Chronicle brought the 
situation of one poor family of slaves to 
the attention of its readers. Readers 
responded liberally and in May 1853 
Robert E. Hooppell of ST JOHN’S 
COLLEGE could write: concerning 
“Catherine WEIMS, a young and 
handsome girl of 18, almost white. On 
Monday last she was by law a chattel, a 
thing of merchandise. Through your 
kind efforts and those of your generous- 
hearted associates, this legal chattel, at 
12 o'clock on that day, sat in my office 
with her father, happy and free“ 
Newspaper reports of emigration to the 
States seemed to stop about this time - 
perhaps because of the Civil War 


Litlington 


MORMONS 

But there was another factor that was keeping America in the Cambridgeshire 
press - Mormon Missionaries. According to Leonard Reed's History of the 
Cambridge church the first converts were baptised in the village of 
BASSINGBOURN as early as November 1837 and by the 1840s there was 
reference to a branch of the church in WHADDON. From this came the 
emigration of a LITLINGTON family, the WEBBS, to Salt Lake in the 1850s, their 
story told in G.P. Kowallis' "To the Great Salt Lake from Litlington", 1979 A 
branch opened in Cambridge in 1848 and by 1851 there were adherents in 
GRAVELEY, FENSTANTON, ORWELL, BASSINGBOURN, 


Doddington 
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A report in the Cambridge Independent Press of 24 Feb 1849 reported that "a few 
persons anxious to form a sect of the Mormon order have made calls on several 
people in March, Doddington and Chatteris but to no good purpose. They have, 
however recently effected a footing in Doddington where a house is opened for 
them and a few inhabitants are collected occasionally, promising the inhabitants 
great things if they will but set out in a pilgrimage". 


The missionaries were not always welcome, as at MANEA in May 1851 : 
Mormonism - Elder MEEKS, a disciple of the notorious Joe Smith, from a stool 
or wheelbarrow on Sunday evening last sought to enlighten a party of 
Maneaites upon this absurd and ridiculous scheme; but we believe that the 
mania is not potent here. And on 12th July 1851; MANEA: we have lately 
been infested with several queer-looking beings, yclept Elders, who ona 
Sunday evening, just as the different congregations are proceeding to their 
customary places of worship, take some conspicuous position in the public 
Street; and seducing the over-curious and gathering up the refuse who keep 
no Sabbath commence a rigmarole of religion and radicalism, eminently 
Suited to bring the bible into ridicule, and all authority and subordination 
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At SOHAM The Cambridge Chronicle of 9th April reported a Mormon wedding of 
one man to seven maidens - but on April 1st, April Fool’s day. 800 people 
paraded the streets from the Crown Hotel to a celebrated bonnet warehouse 
and coffee rooms in Pratt Street where the "service" was held. All then passed 
on to the public houses in Hall Street where they were regaled with a liberal 
supply of Cricks and Fryers celebrated triple X, followed by a sumptuous dinner 
and a pugilistic contest after a good drunken frolic. The attack was led by an 
anti-Mormon unlettered man who could still attract an audience: 16 April 1853: 
Mormonism. During the past week Mr A. Hepurn, the well-known antagonist of 
this gross but fast-spreading delusion, has delivered a course of five lectures at 
the Court-house in this place, in which he fully exposed the horrible and 
immoral practices of the so called "latter day saints". The town hall was literally 
crammed and many were refused admission and he also lectured to a crowd of 
2,000 people on East Common. One person who attended the meeting was a 
Mormon Elder, Mr Brown. 

The paper later commented (their words): “This poor silly deluded sect had a 
pretty good footing in this parish; and it was not until Mr Hepburn exhibited 
their abominable practices that any who had joined them could be convinced of 
their error; but we are happy to say there are not many now left and he seems 
deterred to clear the kitchen" before he leaves them. Some of the elders of the 
Mormon Church came to his meetings and recanted their views. Mr Hepburn 
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LATER YEARS 
But such was the depressed state of Cambridgeshire that families 
continued to seek freedom and a new life in the 1870s 


13 Jan 1872, Gt WILBRAHAM: we are informed that Fred LAYTON, 
formerly of this village, now of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has sent over 
some acceptable cheer to the poor classes of his native place. Mr 
Layton has accumulated a substantial fortune; he has sent 15 cwt of 
prime American bacon for distribution amongst the poor. In 1901 he 
presented his village with a handsome gift in the shape of three 
cottages for aged poor persons which he has endowed with a sum of 
£2,000 tOst@uleeaiaiomess Hho Man. autan Cottages" in memory of his 
mother. ORR: 


Gt Wilbraham 


Three Kings, Haddenham 


May 21 1870, HADDENHAM: in February last 17 emigrants left Haddenham for the 
U.S. Since then 11 others followed and on Thursday 14 more started for the same 
destination, making in all 42. Amongst the first batch was a youth of 17, son of Mr 
HAMMIT, engineer to the Haddenham Level Commissioners; he has found his way 
to CHICAGO, obtaining employment in a file manufactory at £45 a year and his 
board and lodgings - a capital beginning for a youngster. 

Local people however preferred hearing from local people - and emigrants liked to 
return. 11 Dec 1875, HADDENHAM: a conversation took place in the Three Kings 
between two natives; one was the General superintendent of police at CHICAGO; 
his name was TURTLE, native of Haddenham but had emigrated 20 years earlier; 
he had brought back an absconder to Manchester and come to see his old village. 
His companion was THURLOW who left Haddenham 22 years earlier at the age of 
nine. At this time he was resident at Skaneateles, New York and a dealer in 
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10th May 1873, WATERBEACH: James CLAY Waterbeach 
become very prosperous working in Portage, Ohio; 

he worked for £1 a week and all his bread. He has 

a share in 30 acres of land and 15 acres of his own. 

He owned a horse, four cows and two yearlings 

and sold milk at the cheese factory. His children 

benefitted from the 10 free schools in the town He 

lived in the centre of town in a house with one acre 
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Swavesey 


And still they went: 17 Oct 1890, SWAVESEY: on Tuesday a farewell 
Supper was provided in the school room by Mr Brasher, landlord of the 
White Horse Inn, for the adult members of the church choir and few 
friends of Mr C. COVELL, as a token of their respect for him as he is 
about to leave England for America 


Isleham 
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So many emigrated and once there they bred: 1st Feb 1879, ISLEHAM: 
there is now residing in the almshouse of this village a Mrs STINTON, 
aged 85, widow of a small farmer. She is the mother of 12 children, six 
still living, five are resident in the US and 40 other great grandchildren in 
the States 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 

At the time at my disposal it is impossible to do more than feature a few of 
the headlines that have caught my eye 

By now Cambridge folk were getting used to the American tourist: 1910 
“niggardlyness of 

American visitors proverbial ... so mean that it is absolutely unprofitable to 
have anything to do with them" 

That same year, 1910, there was one popular American in Cambridge: 
Theodore Roosevelt, former President, who awarded honorary degree. 
Cambridge University; as he left the Senate House a Teddy Bear was 
lowered down from the gallery; Roosevelt shook it’s hand as he walked out 
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1914-1918 WAR 

As the Great European War broke out in 
1914: August University assembles as usual, 
despite start of Great War; American visitors 
refused admission to Trinity and Pembroke 
Colleges 
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Perhaps we were right to have our doubts: 
1915 January: pro-German letters published 
in American press from Cambridge; thought 
to be from Independent Labour Party which 
"chiefly engaged in pro-German activities in 
England“ 


But by May 1918: US soldiers in Cambridge f 
celebrate 4th July. quoi Pina 
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Once the war was over Cambridge got back Ea i 
to teaching: 1919 May: 200 American 3 a 
student soldiers up for May term. 

And the visitors started again: 1927 

"American tourists pretty leisurely - contrary 

to usual idea"; are misinformed by guides 


1939-1945 WARTIME 

These are just too many but | have summarised some 
of the places especially connected with the American 
presence 


BASSINGBOURN, BOTTISHAM, FOWLMERE, SAWSTON 
HALL, STEEPLE MORDEN, WIMPOLE HALL 
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CAMBRIDGE 
BROOKLANDS AVENUE: huts erected for use 
American Red Cross as hostel US forces 


BULL HOTEL, Trumpington Street used as 
American Red Cross Club, visited by Mrs 
Roosevelt when First Lady 


DOROTHY RESTAURANT & ballroom a favourite 
place for dances 


CAMBRIDGE DAILY NEWS, Thurs; 


‘americans in Unique 


MILTON ROAD: US camp built for 850 on war-time ‘* 
scale 
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UNION SOCIETY: Eisenhower and Montgomery visited 
Cambridge during planning of D-Day landings 


1946 10 11 

General Eisenhower and Field-Marshall Montgomery visited 
Cambridge today - but this time there was no cloak of secrecy 
such as covered their previous visit over two years ago. Then - 
it was in March 1944 - they had come to do some of the final 
planning for D-Day. Today they came to be honoured for the 
victory which had brought us out of the dark days of war. They 
came each to receive the honorary degree of Doctor of Law. 
Inside the Senate House the Public Orator in presenting General 
Eisenhower said “It is pleasant to recall that this is not the first 
that this great man has visited our town. It can now be revealed 
that over two years ago on a dark night in spring the Union 
Society buildings stood closed and empty. Armed sentries stood 
at the doors to bar unauthorised entry. When all was prepared 
certain vehicles stole through our streets and halted at the 
threshold. Mysterious packages were carried within whose 
nature remains sealed from the profane. In short, the Supreme 
Commander was expected, and here with the aid of those 
mystic chests he and his most intimate helpers put the finishing 
touches to their plans before letting loose the thunderbolts of 
iustice on the fortified coasts across the channel. Of Field- 
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Now we began to 
think of the tourists 
as a positive asset: 
1950 US Travel 
Agency heads visit 
Cambridge - see 
“vast potentiality" 


In 1952 an article was published which might 
be of interest; | reproduce it in full 


Americans in Cambridge by Nicholas 
Tomalin 


On July 16th 1949 in middle of the Berlin air 
lift crisis US Air Force announced that two 
American Medium Bomber groups were flying 
to bases in England "for a short period of 
temporary duty”. In May 1951 General 
Eisenhower announced the establishment of 
the US Third Air Force, permanently based in 
Britain 


Mildenhall is a typical American air base in 
East Anglia, one of the untidy and rambling 
oases of the American Way of Life, a huge and 
vulgar military anachronism set in the wild 
and monotonous Suffolk countryside. 


The Americans have brought everything with them and built a containing 
blanket of atmosphere over the whole site. They have their own library, 
grocery stores, information rooms, and barber shops, their canteen or P.X. 
complete with flashy murals and a juke box. a dance hall and theatre where 
visiting American shows are put on - in fact everything that their Welfare 
Officers can provide to make the airfield and barrack blocks as unlike their 
Surroundings as possible. Despite all this they cannot overcome the stifling 
military atmosphere of the camp, and the G.I.s long to get away. 


Authorities run "Educational Transport" - the regulars know it as the passion- 
wagon which leaves the camp at 6 o'clock for Jesus corner and returns at 
11.15. Some of the G.I.s come in six or seven times a week, fleeing the empty 
country where there is nothing to do but drink and lounge about, 

Most of the Americans like Cambridge, although they find the University itself 
somewhat bewildering. They like its pubs after the tiny uncomfortable affairs 
around Mildenhall; they like its cinemas and dance halls, and one officer, who 
was particularly tight, even said that he had a private love for the Fitzwilliam 
Museum "because it is so clean". 


Except for the English Speaking Union, there are no clubs in Cambridge to help 
them get to know local people or undergraduates. Although four of them have 
married Cambridge women, and many have steady girl-friends, they tend to 
keep more apart from the civilians than they did during the war. 


Inevitably there are many people who are out to get their money - an average 
G.I. gets £40-50 a month - and the Americans, with little opportunity to meet 
anyone else, naturally begin to think that all English people are either 
swindlers or else completely aloof and unapproachable. Most of them are out 
for a good time, and do not care what money they spend or what company 
they keep. But the more discerning, when they see that at times they are 
cheated and discriminated against, and that usually the only girls they can 
make friends with are prostitutes, or at least blatant gold-diggers, resent the 
fact that they have the reputation of being unfit for "nice" company and easy 
prey for others. 


Traditional G.I. pubs in Cambridge such as BARON OF BEEF or PICKEREL where 
American style cocktail bars, recorded music and attractive barmaids are 
provided. Those who have no personal friends start off in these places. 
Afterwards they drift around to other pubs or go to a cinema or perhaps a 
dance. By 11 they return for a last drink and walk back to Jesus corner. There 
they gather under the street lights with their girl-friends, saying their last 
lingering farewells. until the bus arrives to take them awav. 


One American said to me: “Sure | like Cambridge. You can always get a 
woman here if you want one, and give her a meal. When I see a pretty girl | 
take her round the waist and say “Hi, baby, how’s life”, and by that time she 
likes me too much to go away! You English don’t know how to do these 
things | guess. | see all these students wandering around in their black cloaks 
or talking to each other because they’ve got nothing better to do, looking so 
lonely, Don’t you ever get married over here?" 


The opposite point of view was put by the officer who liked the Fitzwilliam. 
"I'm feeling pretty low", he said. "I've just spent found pounds on drink trying 
to cheer myself up, and do you know why? Because one of your 
undergraduates | met in a pub invited me up to his rooms and | lost £15 
playing him poker! He sure was a good poker player. And after that do you 
know, he pinched my girl? She didn't want me after she found | hadn't got 
any money. 1 reckon you ought to spend more time working and not so much 
drinking and poker playing. It must be bad for you, and it was certainly bad 
for me!" 


The Americans tend to believe that the only way they can make 
friends with the strange, reserved people they find in England is to 
be generous with their money. In actual fact the result is the 
opposite. The English think they are flashy and vulgar and showing 
off by throwing their money about. They resent the fact that they 
are often drunk, that they pinch all their girl-friends and are a 
“moral danger" for all the innocent young daughters in the 
neighbourhood. The Americans on the other hand feel the English 
are stuffy, unfriendly and "old-fashioned" and everything seems so 
dull and drab after the fast, exciting life on the aerodrome, or the 
highly-coloured machine civilisation of the States. 

Undoubtedly their presence here is, in some ways, developing an 
understanding between the two countries. But the antipathies that 
are generated and which prevent them from getting to know one 
another seem to be more powerful. Neither the inexperienced G.I.s 
nor the resentful and suspicious East Anglian rural population are 
going to make the effort, on the one hand to realise that English life 
IS not as dull as it looks at first glance, and on the other to see that 
it is in the nature of soldiers in a foreign country to be exuberant 
and immoral out of sheer boredom. 


No one can blame the Yanks, but we can blame the situation which 
brings them here. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS 


Many Cambridge institutions have benefited by American generosity 
and in 1966 group of ex-students founded the American Friends of 
Cambridge University. In 1984 the Cambridge office opened in Pitt 
Building. The main scholarship programme enables Americans to come 
to Cambridge to study for Ph.D degrees. 


In addition exchange programmes are in operation for Universities of 
Chicago, Minnesota & College of William & Mary in Virginia; at least 
two projects per College have been supported together with academic 
institutions; Botanic Garden, Faculty of Classics, Museum of 
Archaeology and Anthropology & many specific appeals 


These notes were compiled by Michael J. Petty as the basis of a talk at 
RAF Lakenheath Base Library, 5th September 1997 


| hope they may form the basis for some more studied and researched 
account of the links between Cambridgeshire and the United States of 
America 


